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Sat-  May,  5,  1928. 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

ANNOUNCEMENT :     Each  week  Station  presents  the  Farm  News  Digest  pre- 
pared for  us  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     In  this  digest 
farmers  and  others  will  find  important  and  interesting  news. 

So-called  "spontaneous  combustion']  of  hay  and  other  cattle    feeds  is 
held  responsible  for  more  than  a  third  of  the  $150,000,000  farm  fire  loss  in 
this  country  every  year.     Chemists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  now 
studying  theis  problem  with  a  view  to  devising  better  preventive  measures. 


^   \FARM  MEWS  DIGEST 


But  farmers  of  this  country  are  faced  with  a  vastly  greater  menace  than 
spontaneous  combustion  fires.    Unless  methods  of  land  use  are  very  radically 
changed,  there  will  be  an  enormous  increase  in  the  abandonment  of  farm  lands. 
Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  billion  pounds  of  plant-fopd  are 
being  washed  from  fields  and  pastures  in  the  United  States  every  year.  More 
than  fifteen  million  acres  of  our  formerly  tilled  land  have  been  utterly  des- 
troyed by  erosion.     Yet  this  is  an  insignificant  part  of  the  story.    -Most  of 
the  damage  is  being  done  by  the  slow  planing  off  the  surface  of  the  gentler 
slopes.     Plant  food  is  being  washed  off  twenty-one  times  faster  than  it  is  being 
taken  off  by  the  crops.     The  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  station  has  found 
that  bare  land  is  wasting  137  times  faster  than  land  covered  with  blue-grass 
on  a  slope  of  less  than  4  per  cent.     Many  millions  of  acres  of  cut-over 
land  now  lie  bare  and  desolate,  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  fire  and  erosion. 
The  damage  is  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  United  States.  Even 
the  drier  lands  of  the  West  and  the'  comparatively  smooth  prairies  and  plains 
of  the  North- Central  States  have  not  escaped  damage. 


Directly  connected  with  this  problem  of  soil  washing,   is  the  matter  of 
forest  conservation.     In  the  South,  the  biggest  forest  problem  is  now  the 
elimination  of  the  huge  fire  losses.  •  The  practice  of  deliberate  woods . burning , 
under  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  is  good  for  the  grass,  must  be  discontinued, 
if  the  South  is  to  develop  its  great  forest  possibilities.    Because  the  fires 
are  generally  less  spectacular  than  in  some  other  regions,  most  people  fail 
to  realize  that  forest  fires  every  year  sweep  over  a  greater  acreage  in  the 
South  than  in  any    other  section  of  the  country. 
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The  Lpke  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  used  to  stand 
foremost  in  the  national  lumber  industry.      Nov;,  those  three  States  pay  about 
thirty  million  dollars  in  freight  bills  on  lumber  brought  in  from  other  States 
for  use  there.     But  several  million  acres  of  cut-over  and  burned-over  land 
not  suited  to  farming  can  be  restored  to  tree  growing  on  a  permanent  basis, 
and  timberland  owners  are  beginning  to  realize  that. 


One  of  the  most  critical  forestry  problems  of  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  United  States  is  the  future  maintenance  of  the  vast  paper 
industry  which  still  produces  over  half  the  paper  used  in  this  country.  Already 
they  are  getting  about  half  their  wood  pulp  from  Canada. 


But  as  gloomy  as  the  picture  may  seem,  there  is  yet  hope.  Permanent 
timber  growing  is  making  considerable  strides  among  the  owners  of  private 
forest  lands.     A  number  of  big  lumber  companies  have  taken  up  reforestation 
and  scientific  cutting  with  a  view  to  perpetuating  the  yields  on  their  hold- 
ings.   And  more  and  more  owners  of  farm  woodlands  are  coming  to  realize  that 
trees  should  be  grown  as  a  farm  crop. 


Thanks  to  the  forestry  work  in  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania,  deer 
hunting  is  said  to  be  better  within  a  radius  of  200  miles  of  New  York  City 
than  it  is  in  some  of  the  wildest  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


It  is  now  planned,  however,   to  do  something  for  the  West  in  that  respect. 
Studies  are  soon  to  be  made  of  deer,  antelope,  mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goats 
and  their  ranges,   in  order  that  programs  may  be  worked  out  for  the  conservation 
of  these  animals  or  restocking  of  depleted  areas  or  stocking  other  localities 
where  their  introduction  would  be  desirable. 


In  the  case  of  migratory  game,  refuges  established  in  one  State  may 
be  of  great  importance  to  distant  States.    Return  records  of  ducks  captured 
and  banded  at  Ellinwood,  Kansas,  Show  that  these  ducks  were  retaken  in  sixteen 
different  States,  three  provinces  of  Canada  and  in  Alaska  and  Mexico. 
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Nine  more  Texas  counties  have  been  quarantined  on  account  of  the  pink 
bollworm.     This  new  outbreak  brings  the  pink  bollworm  into  connection  with 
the  unbroken  Cotton  Belt.    Unless  drasticcraeasures  can  be. taken  promptly  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  pest,  its  natural  spread  will  soon  carry  it  throughout  the 
Cotton  Belt. 


And  speaking  of  insect  pests,  the  Japanese  beetle  quarantine  has  been 
slightly  modified  effective  June  15  so  as  to  exempt  mushrooms  and  broomcorn 
from  certification,  and  require  inspection  and  certification  of  all  regulated 
farm  products  and  cut  flowers  shipped  interstate  by  boat  from  the  markets  of 
New  York  City  irrespective  of  origin. 


In  the  last  six  months  of  1927,  about  262,000  cattle,  mostly  dairy 
cattle,  were  moved  interstate  after  parsing  a  successful  tuberculin  test. 
The  test,  however,  detected  1,600  reactors  and  they  were  prevented  from 
moving  interstate  to  mingle  with  healthy  cattle. 


The  second  national  4-H  club  camp  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D-  C, 
June  21-26.    Each  State  will  be  represented  by  four  members,  two  boys  and 
two  girls >    The  4-H  clubs  are  conducted  by  extension  workers  cooperatively 
employed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricul- 
tural colleges. 
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FARM  FLASHES  (Fruits  and  Vegetables) 

(NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION) 


Thurs.  May  10. 


AMOWCEMENT;     Today's  Farm  Flashes,  prepared  for  this  Station  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture ,  present  a  few  important  points  for  those 
with  orchards  or  gardens.     I  suppose  W.  R.  B .  will  tell. us  some  more  of  his 
talk  with  Dan  Dibble           How  about  it,  W.  R.  B . ? 
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I  don't  know  how  he  knew  it,  but  I  did  stop  by  to 'see  Dan  Dibble  this 
morning. 

Dan  called  me  up  on  the  phone,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  I  thought  it 
would  pay  him  to  thin  peaches  and  apples  on  his  trees, 

I  told  him  that  peaches  shouldn't  be  thinned  until  aft'er  the  drop  the 
latter  part  of  May  or  early  in  June,     During  the  deep  period,  I  explained,  all 
imperfect  or  poorly  set  peaches  are  liable  to  fall  off.     After  that's  over, 
the  trees  should  be  gone  over  and  the  fruits  thinned  so  that  they  will  stand 
three  or  four  inches  apart  on  the  branches. 

Where  fruit  is  properly  thinned,  the  individual  fruits  are  bigger, 
better  colored,  and  more  marketable;  so  I  thought  I  had  better  drop  by  and  make 
sure  that  Dan  understood  how  be  do  it,     He  said  something  about  apples,  too, 
and  I  didn't  want  him  to  get  mixed  up.     In  the  case  cf  apples  it  has  been 
found  that  about  twenty  healthy  leaves  are  needed  to  produce  one  full  sized, 
well-colored  apple.     For  most  varieties,  the  apples  should  hang  singly  and  not 
closer  than  six  to  eight  inches  on  the  branches. 

When  I  got  there,  Dan  told  me  that  somebody  had  suggested  to  him  that 
he  should  plant  other  varieties  of  apples  that  would  bloom  at  the  same  time 
as  those  he  has.     You  see,  Dan  is  pretty  green  about  apples. 

"Sure,  that's  customary",  I  said  to  him.     "You  should  plant  every 
seventh  to  tenth  row  with  another  variety  which  will  eerve  as  a  pollinator 
for  your  main  variety.     Or,  some  farmers  top-graft  part  of  their  trees  with  a 
variety  suitable  as  a  pollinizer.     However,  the  variety  of  apples  which  is 
self-sterile  on  the  Pacific  Coast  may  not  prove  self-sterile  in  the  north- 
eastern United  States;  and  the. other  way  around.     The  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment station  can  tell  you  what  varieties  to  plant  with  each  other  in  order 
to  get  perfect  pollination." 

"What  kind  of  fertilizer  should  I  use  for  my  apple  trees?11  asked  Dan*  * 

"Nitrogen  is  all  you  need  to  produce  tree  growth  on  good  soil,"  I  told 
him.     "For  full-grown  bearing  apple  trees  you  should  use  three  to  five  pounds 
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of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  some  other  form  of  quickly  usable 
nitrogen.    Put  it  on  just  "before  blooming  time.     During  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  you  may  put  on  an  additional  application  of  about  half  that  amount  of 
nitrogen,  but  itrs  not  wise  to  apply  nitrogen  late  in  the  season.     To  increase 
the  humus  content  of  the  soil  in  an  apple  orchard,  manure  is  always  good." 

"How  about  the  pear  trees?"    Dan  wanted  to  know. 

"Be  careful  in  fertilizing  pear  trees,"  I  warned  him,   "or  you  may  pro- 
duce a  rank,  soft  growth  susceptible  to  blight.     However,  you  can  give  the 
pear  trees  that  are  not  growing  enough  a  little  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  soda  early  in  the  spring.     Cultivate  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  but  do  not  keep  it  up  late  in  the  season." 

Then  Dan  wanted  to  know  about  spraying  fruit  trees.     I  told  him  to  get 
information  from  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  or  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  first  thing  is  to  know  what  insects 
you  are  fighting.     Insects  that  actually  eat  cut  parts  of  the  leaves  or 
fruits  you  can  go  after  with  arsenate  of  lead  dusts  or  sprays.     For  bugs,  and 
aphids ,  and  so  on,  which  suck  the  juices  of  plants,  you  need  contact  sprays, 
such  as  strong  soap  suds,  nicotine  in  soapy  water,  kerosene  emulsion,  pyrethrum 
extract,  contact  dusts  and  the  like.     It  is  usually  feasible  to  combine  con- 
tact and  stomach  sprays  so  you  can  ttreat  both  classes  of  insects  at  the  same 
time.    More  than  that,  you  can  usually  combine  the  insecticides  with  a  fungi- 
cide which  will  be  useful  for  controlling  diseases.     You  can  get  good  results 
by  following  the  spray  calendars  in  Federal  and  State  bulletins. 

About  that  time,  Mrs.  Dibble  wanted  to  know  a  good  top  dressing  for 
the  lawn. 

I  told  her  I  used  to  use  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  cottonseed 
meal.     I  mixed  a  half  pound  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  one  and  a  half  pounds 

of  cottonseed  meal  and  broadcast  it  before  or  during  showery  weather  or  else  I 
watered  the  lawn  myself.     Two  pounds  of  the  mixture  is  enough  for  100  square 
feet. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  keep  all  those  figures  in  your  head,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Dibble.     "If  I  could  I  might  be  able  to  answer  Cousin  Dora's  questions. 
Cousin  Dora  seems  to  think  just  because  we  live  on  a  farm,  we  ought  to  know 
all  about  gardens  in  every  part  of  the  country." 

"Maybe  V7.  E,  B.  can  answer  those  questions  she  asked  in  that  last  letter," 
suggested  Dan. 

"Dora  said  she  was  just  getting  their  coal  ashes  out  of  the  basement, 
and  wanted  to  know  whether  to  use  them  on  the  garden,"  explained  Mrs.  Dibble. 

II  well,  I  suppose  you  told  her  coal  ashes  don't  add  much  nitrogen,  potash, 
or  phosphoric  acid?"     I  said,   "If  her  soil  is  at  all  heavy  and  hard  to  work, 
the  coal  ashes  will  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  is  she  sifts 

out  the  clinkers  and  applies  the  ashes  at  the  rate  of  25  pounds  to  100  square 
feet. " 
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"She  also  wanted  to  know  if  this  was  the  time  to  put  lime  on  the 
garden?"    Dan  said. 

"Tell  her,"  I  said,   "she  can  put  lime  on  any  time,  but  it  is  better  to 
put  it  on  before  planting,  after  plowing  or  spading  and  then  harrow  or  rake 
it  in.     She  had  better  be  careful  it  doesn't  come  in  contact  with  seeds 
or  young  seedlings.     If  she  is  careful  about  that,  she  can  use  that  form  of 
lime  any  time  but  before  planting  is  better.     Lime  should  not  be  applied  at 
the  same  time  as  fertilizer. 

"I'll  write  her  what  you  say,"  Mrs.  Dibble  promised,  and  just  then 
Dan  wanted  to  know  whether  it  would  pay  him  to  stake  and  prune  the  tomatoes 
he  is  growing  for  market . • 

"In  general  and  where  you  have  a  special  market,"  I  told  Dan,  "it 
pays  to  stake  and  prune  the  early  crop  of  tomatoes.     However,  it  does  not 
usually  pay  to  stake  and  prune  the  later  crop.     If  you  want  full  information 
on  that  why  not  write  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1338." 

Speaking  of  bulletins,  that  reminds  me,  I've  got  to  write  several  let- 
ters.    Farmers  in  different  sections  of  the  country  where  I  used  to  work  often 
write  to  me  for  advice.     I  usually  tell  them  to  write  to  the  State  experiment 
station  or  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Yesterday  I  got  a 
letter  asking  me  how  to  control  the  striped  cucumber  beetle  or  melon  bug. 

I  must  write  and  tell  that  farmer  that  one  of  the  best  remedies  devel- 
oped so  far  is  to  keep  the  plants  covered  from  the  time  they  appear  above 
ground  until  they  reach  the  runner  stage  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  calcium 
arsenate  to  fifteen  parts  of  land  plaster  or  gypsum.     In  sections  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  the  striped  cucumber  beetle  is  apt  to  show  up  suddenly  in 
melon  and  cucumber  fields,  so  you  should  keep  a  close  watch  for  him  along  about 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  June.    As  soon  as  the  first  beetle  shows 
up,  give  the  first  treatment. 

And  that  reminds  me,  there  is  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  the  Control  of 
Potato-Tuber  Diseases.     It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1367,    Most  potato  diseases 
are  due  to  parasites  which  either  live  in  the  soil  or  are  carried  in  or  on  the 
tuber,  or  both.     Diseased  seed  tubers  may  infect  clean  soil  and  add  to  the 
infection  of  the  new  crop.     For  that  reason  you  should  be  careful  to  plant 
only  disease-free  seed  potatoes.     If  the  soil  is  infested  crop  rotation  should 
be  practiced.     Seed  treatment  is  effective  in  the  control  of  certain  diseases. 
Get  a  State  or  Federal  bulletin  telling  how  to  grow  disease-free  potatoes. 

But  I  must  go  write  those  letters, 

AMOtMCEMEffT :     That  Bulletin  on  the  Control  of  Potato-Tuber  Diseases  is 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1367.     "Tomatoes  as  a  Truck  Crop"  is  treated  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1338. 
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FARM  FLASHES  (Dairy;  Pri.,  May  11,  1928. 

ANNOUNCEMENT;     Once  again  it's  dairy  day  in  the  FARM  FLASH  program  prepared 

for  Station   by  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     County  Agent 

Robbins  tells  me  that  he's  ,yurt  come  in  from  Dan  Dibble's  place  He  and 

Dan  seem  to  be  getting  thicker  than  ever  

 ooOoo  

  Sure,  I've  been  out  t>    Dan's  place.     Dan  is  always  eager  to  learn. 

Nov;,  the  other  day  he  called  me  up  about  the  complaints  he  has  been 
getting.     You  see,  he  has  a  small  milk  route  and  sells  a  little  whipping  cream 
on  special  order.    He  has  been  separating  part  of  the  afternoon  milk  and 
delivering  it  in  time  for  his  customers'  supper.     The  cream  tests  about  30  per 
cent  butterfat,  but  he  has  had  several  complaints  that  it  didn't  whip.  He 
asked  me  the  reason  why. 

I  explained  to  him  that  fresh  cream  will  not  whip  as  readily  as  that 
which  has  been  aged.     I  advised  him  to  separate  his  whipping  cream  a  day  in 
advance  of  the  sale,  and  keep  it  stored  below  fifty  degrees  in  a  clean  place. 
I  also  suggested  that  he  tell  his  customers  to  be  sure  the  cream  is  cold  when  it 
is  being  whipped. 

That's  the  way  with  Dan.    He  realizes  that  you  can't  afford  to  neglect 
little  troubles  in  the  dairy  business.     I  dropped  in  his  place  this  morning  to 
give  him  a  bulletin  and  to  talk  to  him  about  the  cream  some  more,  and  he  put 
a  glass  of  milk  in  my  hand. 

•    "Taste  that,"  he  said. 

"Garlic!"  I  spluttered,  as  soon  as  I  got  a  taste. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  feed  the  cows  to  prevent  that  garlic  taste?" 
he  asked. 

"Not  a  thing,"  I  answered.  "The  only  sure  way  to  prevent  that  trouble 
is  to  keep  the  cows  off  garlic  pasture.    However,  you  can  usually  get  around 
that  by  just  keeping  them  off  the  infested  pastures  for  at  least  six  hours 
before  milking." 

"Well,  what's  the  cause  of  ropy  or  slimy  milk?    How  can  we  get  rid  of 
that?"  Mrs.  Dibble  asked. 

"Ropy  or  slimy  milk,"  I  explained,  "is  caused  by  the  growth  of  bacteria 
which  surround  themselves  with  a  sticky  covering.     The  ropy  milk  bacteria  are 
often  found  in  water  and  sometimes  in  hay  or  straw.     They  are  often  spread  by 
the  water  in  the  tank  in  which  the  cans  of  milk  are  set  to  cool." 


"But  how  would  you  prevent  that?"  insisted  Mrs.  Dibble. 
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"The  best  way,"  I  said,  "Is  to  thoroughly  steam  or  boil  all  the 

utensils,  and  clean  the  floors  and  disinfect  the  water  tank  with  chloride  of 
1  ime , 11 

"Can't  some  of  those  bacteria  be  strained  out?"  she  asked. 

"Not  under  average  farm  conditions",   I  told  her.     "Strainers  take  out 
the  coarser  particles  of  dirt,  but  bacteria  are  so  small  that  they  pass  through 
the  finest  strainer.     To  prevent  contamination  and  to  avoid  increasing  the 
bacteria  count,"  I  added,  "It  is  of  utn.ost  importance  that  strainers  and 
strainer  cloths  be  sterilized." 

"Now  about  the  utensils,"  Dan  put  in,  "how  long  would  you  steam  them 
in  the  sterilizer?" 

"Well,"  I  said,  "It  takes  time  to  heat  the  sterilizer.     You  should 
have  a  thermometer  in  the  top  of  the  sterilizer  so  you  can  read  it  from  the 
outside.     When  the  temperature  gets  above  20C  degrees,,  you  should  keep 
steaming  the  utensils  for  at  least  five  minutes.     And,   I  might  add,  this 
is  the  time  of  the  year  you  should  give  special  attention  to  sterilizing 
utensils  and  cooling  the  milk.     There  is  a  Farmers1  Bulletin  on  'Washing  and 
Sterilizing  Farm  Dairy  Utensils.'     It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1473.  There 
is  also  a  Leaflet  No..  3  on  'Improved  Sanitation  in  Milk  Production.'  Write 
for  them." 

"After  -  scalding  the  milk  pails  should  they  be  aired  in  the  sun?" 
asked  Mrs.  Dibble. 

"That's  a  good  plan,"  I  agreed,  "if  you  have  a  place  free  from  dust  and 
flies.     In  some  cases,  however,   it  is  necessary  to  put  the  utensils  on  a 
rack  inside  the  milk  house.     Some  dairymen  who  use  steam  sterilizers  prefer 
to  leave  the  utensils  in  the  sterilizer  until  they  are  used.     You  can  make 
a  very  satisfactory  place  for  storing  „ our  milk  utensils  after  they  are 
scalded  or  steamed  by  screening  or  enclosing  with  .    glass  a  rack  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  dairy  house." 

"Ma,   I  think  we  will  try  that,"  Dan  said  and  turning  to  me  he  went  on: 
"You  see,  I  do  follow  a  lot  of  the  suggestions  you  make.     You  remember,  you 
told  me  that  a  cow  on  good  pasture  will  get  from  the  grass  only  enough 
nourishment  to  produce  about  two  galloas  of  milk  a  day?    Well,  now  I  am  feeding 
my  good  milkers  some  grain  as  well  as  grass.     All  the  cows  giving  as  much  or 
more     than  three  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  I'm  now  giving  four  to  five  pounds 
of  grain,  as  you  told  me  to." 

"That's  good,"  I  replied,  "I'm  glad  if  my  hint  helped  you." 

"Yes,  and  not  only  that,  but  I  wish  I  had  done  what  you  said  about 
keeping  the  cows  off  the  early  pasture,"  Dan   added,   "That  short,  watery  early 
spring  grass  didn't  give  them  enough  nourishment,  and  the  cows  damaged  the 
pastures  with  their  tramping.     I  would  have  had  more  grass  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  that." 
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"By  the  way,"  he  went  on,  uat  what  age  does  a  cow  give  the  most  milk? 
IVhen  does  she  begin  to  produce  less?" 

I  explained  to  hirn  that  studies  of  milk  production  records  made  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  have  shown  that  dairy  cows  reach  their 
maximum  production  ability  when  they  are  about  five  and  a  half  years  old  and 
the  decline  in  production  starts  when  they  are  about  ten  and  a  half  years  old. 

Then,  later  in  our  conversation,  Dan  brought  up  another  question  which 
may  have  confused  some  other  dairymen  as  it  evidently  had  Dan  Dibble.  He 
had  the  idea  that  twin  heifers  should  not  be  kept  for  milk  cows. 

I  suppose  what  really  gave  him  that  idea  was  the  question  of  the 
fertility  of  twin  heifers.    However,  the  studies  show  that  twin  heifers  are 
fertile.    Twin  bulls  are  also  fertile.     In  cases  of  heifers  that  are  twins 
to  bulls,  only  about  one  in  ten  v/ill  be  fertile.     So  you  see  from  that,  that 
it  is  all  right  to  keep  twin  heifers  if  their  mother  was  a  good  producer. 
If  one  of  the  twins  is  a  bull  calf,  however,  the  chances  would  be  against 
his  twin  sister  being  fertile. 
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MNOm^ CEMENT:     Those  bulletins  Robbins  mentioned  are  Leaflet  No-  7.  on 
"Feeding  Dairy  Cows  in  Summer"  and  Leaflet  No.  3.  on  "Improved  Sanitation  in 
Milk  Production."    "Washing  and  Sterilizing  Farm 'Dairy  Utensils,"  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1473.     You  can  get  these  free  by  writing  us. 
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FARM  NEWS  DIGEST 


Sat.  May  12,  1928. 


ANNOUNCEMENT :     Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  News  Digest  pre- 
pared for  us  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     This  digest 
not  only  gives  the  latest  findings  and  activities  of  the  Department 
scientists,  but  also  gives  practical  hints  of  use  on  the  farm. 

********* 

Automobiles  in  this  country  last  year  used  ten  and  a  half  billion 
gallons  of  gasoline.     That  is,  an  average  of  458  gallons  for  each  car  in 
the  United  States.     The  taxes  on  all  that  gasoline  amounted  to  nearly 
$259,000,000;  nearly  all  of  which  was  used  for  road  purposes. 


Major  R.  Y.  Stuart,  the  new  chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  says  that 
if  industries,  labor,  and  communities  dependent  upon  our  forest  resources 
are  to  be  kept  in  a  prosperous  condition,  forest  policies  must  be  developed 
which  will  provide  continuously  for  the  wood  needs  of  the  public,  for  the 
control  of  erosion  and  floods,  for  a  pure  and  bountiful  water  supply,  and 
for  the  health  and  recreational  benefits  afforded  by  properly  managed  forests. 


There  has  been  very  little  study  in  this  country  pf  ways  of  terracing 
different  soils  to  prevent  the  damage  caused  by  rain  wash.     Just  what  type 
of  terrace  or  what  degree  of  terrace  slope  is  best  for  many  types  of  soil  needs 
investigation.    We  have  little  information,  so  far,  on  the  holding  effects  of 
terraces  of  different  build  or  the  possibility  of  reinforcing  them  with  shrubs 
or  vines.     In  fact,  most  farmers  in  states  north  of  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee, 
don't  know  what  a  terrace  is.     Meanwhile,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  plant 
food  is  being  washed  from  the  land  every  year  and  those  lands  are  being 
steadily  and  permanently  impoverished  in  the  process,  the  soil  specialists  say. 


The  practical  principles  of  liming  soils  are  explained  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  921  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     Liming  benefits 
soils  in  several  ways.    Besides  supplying  lime  to  growing  plants  or  making 
available  other  elements  in  the  soil,  lime  stimulates  the  proper  decomposition 
of  organic  matter,  neutralizes  acids,  and  improves  the  physical  condition 
of  heavy  soils. 
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A  number  of  pecan  growers  in  this  country  have  had  failures,  because 
they  didn't  understand  that  pecan  trees  need  plenty  of  plant  food.  Nitrogen 
and  phosphorus  invigorate  the  trees  and  promote  the  growth  of  well-filled 
nuts  of  high  protein  content.    Potash  helps  to  produce  nuts  of  clear  de- 
sirable kernel  and  high  fat  content.     An  8-6-4  "fertilizer  mixture  is  desirable 
for  young  trees  and  a  10-5-3  mixture  is  suitable  for  the  older  pecan  trees. 


A  good  bit  of  progress  has  been  made  in  enlarging  the  markets  for 
fruits  and  vegetables.     Small  towns  and  villages  are  now  getting  these  foods 
by  auto  truck  from  the  bigger  cities  which  receive  most  of  the  carlot  ship- 
ments.   Dealers  using  their  own  or  hired  trucks,  and  hucksters  and  pedlers 
who  handle  locally-grown  as  well  as  shipped-in  produce,  have  widened  the 
area  and  increased  the  intensiveness  of  distribution. 


The  government  has  warned  hay  shippers  not  to  alter  shipping  point 
inspection  certificates  issued  under  the  Federal-State  hay  inspection 
service.     It  seems  that  some  fellow  has  been  trying  that  trick  but  he  didn't 
get  away  with  it. 


The  only  practical  way  for  getting  rid  of  sucking  or  biting  lice  from 
sheep  and  goats  is  by  dipping.     Arsenical,  coal-tar  creosote,  and  tobacco  or 
nicotine  dips  can  be  used.     Leaflet  No.  13  on  "Sheep  and  Goat  Lice,"  gives 
the  information  on  how  to  use  the  dips  and  get  rid  of  the  lice. 


Enrollment  in  the  4-H  clubs  is  growing  right  along.     The  latest 
figures  show  nearly  620,000  farm  boys  and  girls  developing  their  heads, 
hands,  health,  and  hearts  through  practical  experience  in  the  latest  and  best 
methods  of  farm  and  home  work,     60,000  local  men  and  women  acted  as  volunteer 
leaders  of  4-H  clubs  last  year. 


There  are  a  good  many  of  those  club  members  working  on  poultry  projects. 
They  will  be  glad  to  get  hold  of  the  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  So,  1554  which  tells 
how  to  house  chickens  comfortably,  inexpensively,  and  conveniently.     It  gives 
the  general  principles  which  ■'apply  to  the  building  of  all  poultry  houses  and 
fixtures . 
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But  poultry  houses  are  not  the  only  kind  that  can  be  improved.  A 
Forest  Service  engineer,  after  a  study  made  of  the  St.  Louis  tornado,  last 
September,  says  that  tornado  damage  to  buildings  can  be  largely  avoided  by 
designing  outside  walls  and  roofs  with  enough  windows  or  panels  which  would 
open  outward  under  pressure  from  inside.     The  sudden  drop  in  outdoor  air 
pressure  during  a  tornado  often  creates  such  a  pressure  from  the  air  inside 
the  house  that  the  walls  of  the  house  are  blown  out.     If  that  inside  air 
had  plenty  of  chance  to  get  out  quickly,  there  wouldn't  be  much  damage. 


The  recent  establishment  of  the  Upper  Klamath  Wild  Life  Refuge  in 
Southern  Oregon  will  furnish  wild  geese  and  ducks  an  important  feeding 
and  resting  ground  on  an  important  Pacific  Coast  flying  route  of  migratory 
birds.     The  new  refuge  will  also  extend  needed  protection  to  fur-bearing 
animals  in  that  region. 


The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has  announced  an  examination  for 
Director  of  Agriculture  in  the  Indian  Field  Service  at  $2,700  a  year  less 
$300  a  year  for  quarters,  fuel,  and  light.     Applicants  must  have  had  ex- 
perience in  the  section  of  the  United  States  lying  west  of  the  eastern  border 
of  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas,  and  must  be  graduates  in  agriculture  from  a  college  or  university 
of  recognized  standing  with  two  years'  experience  as  county  agent  or  in  other 
agricultural  extension  work.     Vacancies  now  exist  in  six  states.  Applications 
•must  be  on  file  with  the  Commission  not  later  than  May  31.    Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  at  Washington,  D.C. 


ANNOUNCEMENT :     For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  heard  the  nurbers 
of  those  new  bulletins,  we  will  repeat  them.     "Liming  the  Soil"  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  921.     "Sheep  and  Goat  Lice"  is  Leaflet  No.  13,  and  "Poultry 
Houses  and  Fixtures"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1554.    Write  us  for  them. 
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FARM  FLASHES  (Livestock). 

(NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION) 


Mon.  May  14. 


ANNOUNCEMENT :  Livestock  Day  again  in  Uncle  Sam's  special  summer  radio  FARM 
FL.aSH  program  and  County  Agent  Robbins  and  Jim  Todd,  the  livestock  man,  are 

on  deck  with  a  variety  of  timely  questions  and  answers.  Station   

broadcasts  the  Livestock  FLASHES,  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, each  Monday.    Watch  for  them. 

 00O00  

(TO  THE  ANNOUNCER : —  The  following  announcement  is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  Southern  and  Central  States.     It  may  be  omitted 
from  the  program  by  radio  stations  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Southern  stations  should  include  it  in  today's  Livestock  FLASH. 
Please  read  the  following: 


(Before  we  turn  the  time  over  to  County  Agent  Robbins,  we  have  an  an- 
nouncement from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     It  reads  as  follows: 

(New  Federal  regulations  governing  the  interstate  movement  of  livestock 
became  effective  May  1.    The  main  change  in  the  present  new  regulations,  com- 
pared with  those  prior  to  May  1,  is  in  connection  with  the  interstate  move- 
ment of  cattle  from  the  area  quarantined  for  Texas  or  tick  fever.    For  many 
years  the  shipment  of  ticky  cattle  under  quarantine  restrictions  for  immediate 
slaughter  has  been  permitted  by  special  provision  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
1884,  and  while  this  practice  has  long  been  objected  to  as  dangerous  by  cattle 
owners  and  livestock-sanitary  officials  of  the  tick-free  areas  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  not  until  the  enactment  of  the  CRISP  BILL  in  June,  1926,  that 
this  special  provision  was  repealed.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  CRISP  ACT, 
which  took  effect  May  1,  the  interstate  shipment  of  tick-infested  cattle  for 
slaughter  or  other  purposes  is  prohibited  and  cattle  of  the    quarantined  area, 
or  other  ticky  cattle,  cannot  be  moved  in  interstate  commerce  until  they  are 
certified  tick-free  by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  regulations, 
cattle  of  the  quarantined  area  shipped  for  immediate  slaughter  must  be  dipped 
and  certified  as  tick  free  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  now  required  in  the 
interstate  shipment  of  such  cattle  for  purposes  other  than  slaughter.  The 
new  order  makes  but  minor  changes  in  the  regulations  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  scabies  in  cattle  and  sheep,  hog  cholera,  swine  plague,  and  other  communi- 
cable diseases  of  swine,  and  tuberculosis  of  cattle.    Full  particulars  con- 
cerning the  new  regulations  are  contained  in  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Order 
309,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture). 


Mrs.  Robbins  and  myself  were  out  to  Jim  Todd's  for  dinner  yesterday. 
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Todd's  wife  featured  some  extra-fine  roast  lamb  and  before  the  meal  was 
over,  we  naturally  spoke  of  the  sheep  situation. 

Mrs.  Robbins  and  Mrs.  Todd  seemed  satisfied  with  the  lamb  situation 
as  represented  by  the  roast,  which,  I  might  say,  was  done  to  a  turn.  But, 
being  men,  Todd  and  I  were  almost  as  much  interested  in  the  dollars-and-cents 
side  of  sheep  raising  as  we  were  in  the  roast. 

"I've  often  wondered,  Robbins,"  Todd  began,   "how  it  is  that  we  can 
get  fresh  lamb  any  time  of  the  year  although  most  of  the  lamb  crop  comes  in 
March,  April,  and  May.    My  wife  can  buy  fresh  lamb  in  January  and  February  as 
well  as  in  July  or  August.     It's  lamb,  too           not  mutton." 

"Some  years  ago,"  r  said,  "very  little  lamb  was  available.  In  those 
days,  sheep  were  usually  slaughtered  at  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age  after 
they  had  given  considerable  service  in  wool  production.  But  today,  instead 
of  getting  heavy  mutton  of  uncertain  age  and  flavor,  and  carrying  much  fat, 
the  housewife  gets  genuine  lamb  from  animals  ranging  from  four  to  12  months 
of  age,  and  mostly  of  mutton-type  breeds  or  crosses  between  wool  and  mutton 
types.  You  see,  Todd,  the  sheep  industry  today  is  largely  on  a  lamb  rather 
than  a  mutton  basis." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Todd,  "but  how  do  you  explain  it?" 

"It's  not  hard  to  explain,  Jim.    Some  lambs  are  born  in  the  late  fall 
and  early  winter.     These  begin  to  reach  the  market  in  the  early  spring  and  are 
known  in  the  trade  as  genuine  spring  lamb.    Some  of  the  extra  early  ones  get 
special  attention  and  are  marketed  as  hot -house  lambs.    But  this  supply  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  year's  total,  remember.     The  main  bulk  of  the  lamb 
crop  reaches  the  market  from  the  lambs  born  in  March,  April,  and  May.  These 
are  marketed  from  June  to  November.    About  half  of  the  year's  market  receipts 
reach  the  market  from  August  to  November.     If  all  these  lambs  were  slaughtered 
immediately,    a  year-round  supply  of  lamb  to  the  consumer  would  be  impossible. 
But  they're  not  all  slaughtered  immediately.    Many  of  the  lambs  shipped  to 
central  markets  in  the  summer  and  fall  are  taken  back  to  the  country  to  be  fat- 
tened on  grain,  alfalfa,  and  so  on.    These  are  returned  to  market  for  slaughter 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring  before  the  next  crop  begins  to  arrive  on  the 
market.     In  this  way,  the  lamb  feeders  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska  and  the  Corn 
Belt  play  an  important  part  in  evening  up  the  movement  of  lamb  into  the 
consumers'  markets  throughout  the  year.     Sixty  five  per  cent  of  the  Nation's 
lamb  crop  is  raised  in  13  Western  States  on  open  range-    These  lambs  are  known 
as  westerns.     California  sends  the  earliest  batches  to  market  in  the  spring* 
Those  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  usually  come  in  later,  many  not  till  fall. 
Lambs  raised  on  small  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country,  are  usually  sold  for  slaughter  as  soon  as  they  reach  desirable  weights!.1 

"I  see, "  said  Todd. 

"That  was  quite  a  long  speech,  Mr.  Robbins,"  said  Mrs.  Todd,  "and  you 
deserve  another  helping  of  roast." 

Naturally  I  didn't  refuse. 
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After  dinner,  Todd  and  I  went  outdoors  and  walked  around  Jim's  place. 
He  had  a  few  more  questions  to  ask. 

"How  long  should  a  ewe  and  her  new-born  lamb  be  kept  in  the  lambing 
pen?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

I  told  him  that  this  depends  on  how  long  it  takes  the  ewe  and  her  lamb 
to  grow  accustomed  to  each  other  and  also  on  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the 
lamb.    As  a  rule,  they  can  be  put  in  a  small  flock  with  the  other  ewes  and 
lambs  when  the  lamb  is  about  three  or  four  days  old. 

Then  we  got  talking  about. feeds  and  Todd  asked  how  sweet  clover  com- 
pares with  alfalfa  and  other  clovers  for  horse,  cattle,  and  sheep  feed. 

"Sweet  clover  makes  a  very  satisfactory  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle," 
I  said.     "Hhen  cut  for  hay,  it  isn't  so  good  as  either  alfalfa  or  most  other 
clovers  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  run  to  stems  and  to  shatter  its  leaves,  but 
when  cut  fine  and  green,  sweet  clover  is  very  good  for  sheep  and  cows.  Hay 
made  from  sweet  clover  may  be  used  as  a  horse  feed  when  well-cured  and  when  it's 

fed  in  moderate  quantities           but  the  stems  are  usually  too  coarse  and  woody 

to  make  the  best  hay.    Alfalfa  hay  is  a  better  horse  feed  than  sweet  clover." 

"How  should  I  feed  a  breeding  jack?"  he  asked  next. 

"The  jack  is  rather  a  sluggish  animal,  Todd,"  I  told  him,   "and  for  this 
reason,  his  ration  should  be  rather  laxative  in  character.    Bran,  oats, 
crushed  barley,  and  linseed  meal  are  excellent  concentrates  to  feed.  Sheaf 
oats  and  green  feeds  are  also  good.    Feed  corn  sparingly  because  this  feed 
is  fattening.    Many  jack  breeders  get  good  results  by  feeding  a  ration  made  up 
of  sheaf  oats,  clover,  and  alfalfa  hay." 

Then  Todd  asked  me  to  recommend  a  good  mineral  mixture  for  his  hogs.  . 
I  told  him  that  lime  and  phosphorus  are  the  two  elements  most  commonly  lacking 
in  the  ration  and  that  both  of  these  minerals  are  necessary  for  proper  growth 
of  hogs  and  pigs.    Steamed  bone  meal  contains  both  lime  and  phosphorus  in 
combination.    G-round  limestone  and  the  fertilizer  known  as  16$  acid  phosphate 
also  contain  these  two  minerals.    A  good  mineral  mixture  for  hog  feeding  can 

be  made  up  of  45  parts  steamed  bone  meal  25  parts  ground  limestone  25 

parts  16$  acid  phosphate        and  five  parts  common  salt. 

"And  speaking  of  hogs,  Bobbins,"  Todd  said,  "what  can  I  do  for  sows  that 
eat  their  pigs?" 

"It's  pretty  hard  to  tell  just  why  sows  eat  their  young,"  I  said,  "but 
it's  possible  that  a  decided  deficiency  of  some  food  elements  in  the  sow's 

ration  such  as  a  lack  of  some  form  of  protein  may  create  a  craving  which 

the  sow  could  supply  by  eating  her  pigs.     It's  also  possible  that  a  highly 
nervous  and  irritable  condition  may  develop  in  a  sow  at  the  time  of  bearing 
young  which  causes  her  to  kill  a  young  pig  or  two..     Cases  have  been  known  when 
sows  have  developed  the  habit  of  eating  young  pigs.    These  should  be  taken  from 
the  herd.    You  should  be  sure  to  provide  the  sows  with  a  complete  ration  during 
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the  whole  period  from  time  of  breeding.    Protein  from  tankage  or  fishmeal, 
rather  than  entirely  from  vegetable  sources,  should  be  supplied.    Also  see 
that  the  sows  have  access  to  mineral  mixtures,  especially  lime  and  phosphorus 
as  found  in  bone  meal.    That  should  help  to  solve  your  pfcoblem,  Jim." 

By  this  time,  we  were  in  the  barn  and  Todd  was  saying  that  it  was  time 
he  was  oiling  his  harness  again.    He  asked  me  if  oiling  harness  really  makes 
it  last  longer.    I  told  him  the  answer  is  "Yes".    A  properly  oiled  harness, 
kept  in  good  repair,  has  been  known  to  last  25  years.    The  harness  should  be 
cleaned  regularly  and  oiled  thoroughly  at  least  twice  a  year.    This  chore  can 
be  done  when  other  farm  work  isn't  pressing,  but  it  should  certainly  be  done 
regularly. 

Todd  thanked  me  for  the  information  and  then  said  that  he  had  forgotten 
to  ask  me  the  cause  of  sows  farrowing  hairless  pigs.    He  said  that  one  of  his 
sows  did  that  this  year  and  that  he'd  like  a  little  information  on  how  to  pre- 
vent it  in  the  future. 

"Hairless  pigs  are  farrowed  by  sows  which  seem  to  be  affected  with  a 
condition  similar  to  goiter, "  I  said.     "The  treatment  of  sows  during  the  last 
two  months  of  pregnancy  by  supplying  in  the  ration  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
third  ounce  of  potassium  iodide  in  each  100  pounds  of  feed,  will  usually  over- 
come this  difficulty.    The  sow  should  be  fed  plenty  of  legume  hay  during  the 
gestation  period.    The  trouble  rarely  occurs  in  the  coast  country,  but  it's 
common  in  the  Northwest . " 

 ooOoo  

ANNOUNCEMENT:    That  concludes  today's  Livestock  FARM  FLASHES.    This  Station 
will  broadcast  another  FLASH  program  at  this  hour  next  Monday,    Watch  for  the 
Crops  and  Soils  FLASHES  tomorrow. 

### 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT :     Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  News  Digest  prepared 
for  us  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    This  digest  gives  the 
latest  activities  and  findings  of  the  Department  scientists  and  includes  prac- 
tical hints  of  use  on  the  farm. 

American  farmers  are  faced  with  keener  competition  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  than  ever  before.    Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  there  never  has 
been  a  time  in  our  history  when  it  was  more  important  to  keep  informed  about 
the  changes  in  foreign  production  and  consumption  of  farm  products.  The  prices 
farmers  in  this  country  get  for  ninety  per  cent  of  their  products  are  influenced 
by  foreign  competition  and  demand.    Prosperity  in  American  agriculture  will  call 
for  close  adjustments  in  our  production  and  marketing  programs  to  meet  the 
changing  world  situation.     To  make  such  adjustments  farmers  will  need  a  constant 
flow  of  reliable  information  about  foreign  markets,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  beginning  to  fill  that  need. 


Fruit  is  playing  an  increasingly  important  part  in  our  export  trade.  Our 
fruit  exports  are  now  nearly  three  times  as  big  as  they  were  before  the  war. 
About  15  per  cent  of  our  commercial  apple  crop  is  exported. 


We  donTt  have  nearly  as  many  apple  trees  in  this  country  as  we  did  back 
in  1910;  but  we  are  producing  more  apples  for  market.    The  reduction  in  the 
number  of  trees  has  taken  place  in  the  scattered  family  orchards  and  in  the 
less  favorably  situated  commercial  sections.  And  we  are  getting  more  apples  to 
the  tree.     In  the  apple  regions  of  the  East  North  Central,  West  North  Central, 
Mountain,  West  South  Central,  New  England  and  East  South  Central  States,  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  trees  has  been  very  marked.     In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  South  Atlantic  States  the  decrease  has  been  more  gradual,  while  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  it  has  been  negligible.    For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
outlook  is  for  a  continuation  of  the  downward  trend,  but  at  a  slower  rate. 


Interpreting  the  accounting  feature  of  the  Produce  Agency  Act,  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
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declared  that  produce  agents  in  all  instances  should  account  to  shippers  on 
the  "basis  of  prices  actually  received  in  good  faith  from  third  persons. 


Cattle  feeders  should  know  market  trends  by  seasons  and  over  a  period 
of  years.    Knowing  those  things  and  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  feeds  and 
roughages  on  the  farm  will  enable  cattle  feeders  to  determine  when  to  buy 
feeders  and  what  sort  to  buy.    Real  success  in  fattening  cattle  depends  on 
the  net  returns  you  get.     "Feeding  Cattle  for  Beef"  is  thoroughly  discussed 
in  a  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1549.     It  tells  about  supplementary  feeds,  and 
gives  many  practical  suggestions. 


During  March  more  than  one  million  cattle  were  tested  for  tuberculosis 
and  three  and  one  half  million  cattle  were  on  the  waiting  list.     There  are  now 
more  than  20,500,000  cattle  under  supervision,  and  more  than  two  million  are 
in  herds  which  have  been  accredited  by  State  and  Federal  authorities  as  free 
from  tuberculosis.    That's  progress. 


Scientists  have  announced  that  edible  c annas  give  promise  on  furnishing 
Hawaii  with  a  year-round  staple  starch  crop.     It  has  been  found  that  an  acre^ 
of  edible  carinas  in  Hawaii  will  produce  30  to  40  tons  of  roots  from  which 
starch  may  be  made  while  other  parts  of  the  plant  can  be  used  for  feed  and 
fertilizer. 


Restrictions  on  the  growing  of  any  but  immune  varieties  of  potatoes 
within  areas  quarantined  on  account  of  the  potato  wart  disease  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  movement  of  any  potatoes  out  of  the  quarantined  areas, 
have  apparently  prevented  further  spread"  of  potato  wart  in  this  country. 
It  is  feared,  however,  that  the  continued  cultivation  of  tomatoes  within  the 
wart  infested  a,reas  may  perpetuate  the . wart  fungus,  as  no  resistant  varieties 
of  tomatoes  have  yet  been  found. 


The  United  States  recently  received  a  gift  of  high  land  to  become  a 
part  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Wild  Life  and  Fish  Refuge.    This  gift 
is  considered  highly  valuable  in  connection  with  fire  protection,  adminis- 
trative uses,  and  other  purposes  of  the  refuge  and  is  expected  to  attract 
and  protect  additional  species  of  wild  life. 
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The  recently  authorized  establishment  of  the  Bear  River  Migratory-Bird 
Refuge  near  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  is  expected  to  save  in  a  single  season  ducks  and 
geese,  the  food  value  of  which  will  be  far  more  than  the  cost  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  refuge  and  dikes  to  reflood  the  marshes  in  alkali  areas  which  now^ 
serve  as  death  traps  for  the  birds.    The  Bear  River  marshes  project  is  primarily 
the  heart  of  the  wildfowl  conservation  problem  of  11  States  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains . 


A  headquarters  forest  for  the  Allegheny  Forest  Experiment  Station  has 
been  established  near  Medford,  New  Jersey.    The  land  in  the  forest  shows  a 
variety  of  soil  and  forest  growth  conditions,  and  will  be  one  of  a  number  of 
centers  of  field  experiment  in  forest  growing  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland. 


More  v/ood  is  used  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country,  and 
as  much  saw  timber  is  used  in  this  country  as  in  all  other  countries  combined. 
T7e  have  only  6  per  cent  of  the  world's  population  but  we  have  35.  per  cent  of 
the  world's  railway  mileage,  and  we  use  for  transportation  facilities  alone 
as  much  timber  per  person  as  is  needed  for  all  purposes  in  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Germany.     Then,  too,  within  recent  years  newsprint,  automobiles, 
phonographs,  radio  cabinets,  and  many  other  articles  which  require  wood  in 
their  construction  have  come  into  use. 


Exactly  325  hog  raisers  in  16  Indiana  counties  are  now  following  the 
swine-sanitation  system  developed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Illinois. 


ANNOUNCEMENT :     That  bulletin  on  "Feeding  Cattle  for  Beef"  is. Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  1549.    You  can  get  it  free  of  charge  through  this  station  or  by 
writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Uashington,D.C . 
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FARM  NEWS  DIGEST  Sat.  May  26,  1928 

Reading  Time:  9  minutes. 

ANNOUNCEMENT :     Each  week  this  Station  presents  the  Farm  News  Digest  prepared  for 
us  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    This  digest  gives  the  latest 
findings  and  activities  of  the  Department  scientists,  including  hints  of  immed- 
iate practical  use  on  the  farm. 

^     ijc  >jc     jj;  >(c     ^  ^ 

"Shall  I  buy  a  combine?"    That's  a  question  many  a  farmer  is  trying  to 
solve.  In  order  to  help  the  farmer  to  decide,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  its  various  bureaus,  and  in  cooperation  with  experiment  stations  in 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas  and  Montana  and  South  Dakota,  has  collected  information  about  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  combined  harvester- thresher  for  various  crops  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  country.    This  information  includes  the  kinds  of  crops 
that  can  be  harvested  with  the  combine,  the  use  of  the  combine  as  a  stationary 
thresher,  the  different  types  of  combines  and  equipment,  their  cost,  the  rate  of 
harvesting  and  the  cost  of  combining  together  with  data  on  the  effects  of  length 
of  the  harvest  season,  weather  conditions,  harvesting  and  threshing  losses  com- 
pared with  the  older  methods,  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  combined  grain 
and  the  acreage  on  which  a  combine  will  be  economical.    All  this  information  has 
been  included  in  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1565  entitled  "Shall  I  Buy  a  Combine?" 


Because  of  our  increasing  use  of  mechanical  power  and  the  application  of 
science  to  farming,  and  also  because  of  the  decreasing  rate  of  gain  in  our  pop- 
ulation, Dr."0.  E.Baker,  department  economist,  says  that  the  United  States  may 
escape  any  reduction  in  the  -standard  of  living  indefinitely.    Farm  production 
will  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  population,  at  least  until  the  population 
reaches  200,000,000. 


to  , 

Now,  in  Japan  the  cities  are  spreading  on/the  former  farm  land  and  crop 
yields  per  acre  have  been  carried  so  high  that  additional  gains  will  be  hard  t 
get.  Unless  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  Japan  goes  down,  Japan  vail 
have  to  develop  as  a  great  industrial  and  commercial  nation  like  Great  Britain 
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Livestock  raising  is  still  the  chief  farm  "business  in  Argentina,  "but  that 
country  is  forging  ahead  fast  in  wheat  and  corn.     Specialization  in  grain  is  in- 
creasing and  cotton  production  is  developing.    Although  Argentina  as  yet  makes 
only  a  small  contribution  to  the  world1 s  cotton  supply,  the  northern  part  of  that 
country  contains  a  big  area  fitted  for  cotton  growing.     Last  year,  corn  went  ahead  - 
of  wheat  as  the  most  important  cash  crop  down  there.     Argentine  corn  now  competes 
in  world  markets  with  exports  of  feed  grains  from  the  United  States  and  enters 
the  United  States  when  the  American  corn  crop  is  short. 


In  the  corn  sections  of  Europe,  cultivation  is  generally  cleaner  than  in 
the  United  States  and  waste  land  overgro?/n  with  weeds  is  much  less  common.  That 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons,  department  experts  believe,  why  the  corn  borer  gives 
less  trouble  over  there  than  it  does  over  here.     Corn  Belt  farmers  will  have  to 
plan  so  that  cornstalks  will  have  disappeared  very  largely  before  the  corn  borer 
moths  come  out  in  the  spring,  if  we  are  to  live  with  the  corn  borer  as  success- 
fully as  many  farmers  do  in  Europe. 


Tihile  we  are  on  the  subject  of  pests,  however,  we  might  mention  the  two 
species  of  biting  lice  and  the  one  species  of  sucking  lice  commonly  found  on  the 
skins  of  horses.     Those  lice,  and  mange  and  ticks  of  horses  and  methods  of  control 
and  eradication  are  discussed  in  the  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1493.     It  might  be 
a  good  idea  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  get  that  bulletin.     Spraying  or  dip- 
ping the  infested  horses  twice,  with  an  interval  of  from  14  to  16  days  between 
treatments  will  rid  them  of  both  kinds  of  lice. 


Geese  are  the  closest  grazers  known.    They  can  be  raised  successfully 
and  profitably  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.    However,  they  are  most  econom- 
ically raised  where  there  is  plenty  of  pasture  and  the  grass  stays  green  and 
tender  during  long  seasons.    Just  how  to  raise  them  is  explained  in  Farmers 
Bulletin  Mo.  767  which  has  just  been  issued  in  revised  form.    Ask  for  "Goose 
Raising." 


The  big  changes  in  poultry  management  practices  the  last  few  years  are 
having  a  marked  effect  in  lengthening  the  production  season.     Cold  storage  people 
have  been  getting  nervous  for  fear  that  will  cut  down  the  storage  space  needed. 
However,  they  have  little  cause  to  worry,  for  the  bulk  of  the  eggs  and  poultry 
of  the  United  States  are  still  raised  on  the  general  farms  of  the  Middle  Tfest 
and  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  for  years  to  come.     Eggs  from  those  farm  flocks 
will  be  produced  largely  in  the  spring  months  and  the  poultry  raised  will  be 
hatched  during  the  normal  spring  months  and  marketed  during  the  fall  and  early 
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winter;  so  there  will  continue  to  "be  a  Dig  surplus  at  those  times  for  storage. 


In  some  localities  garbage  is  being  fed  to  hogs  with  first-rate  results. 
In  other  instances,  it  has  not  proved  so  profitable.     When  properly  managed, 
however,  the  feeding  of  garbage  to  hogs  is  a  practical  means  of  pork  production, 
and  an  effective  and  economical  way  to  dispose  of  garbage.     Tests  show  that  raw 
garbage  is  better  than  cooked  garbage.  Because  raw  pork  is  often  put  in  garbage 
cans,  hogs  fed  garbage  need  to  be  immunized  against  cholera.    But  the  pork  from 
garbage-fed  hogs  is  as  high  quality  as  pork  from  other  feeds.    Average  garbage- 
fed  hogs  sell  at  practically  the  same  prices  as  average  grain-fed  hogs.  There 
are,  however,  right  ways  and  wrong  ways  to  feed  garbage  so  the  general  principles 
involved  have  been  laid  down  in  Farmers1  Bulletin  No.  1133  which  has  just  been 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 


Feed  for  hogs  is  not  the  only  kind  that  needs  considering.    Farmers  and 
their  families  are  not  getting  their  share  of  mental  nourishment  found  in  books. 
Only  6  per  cent  of  town  and  city  folks  are  without  public  library  service,  while 
82  per  cent  of  our  rural  citizens  are  without  such  service.     This  whole  big 
question  is  discussed  in  Farmers"  Bulletin  No.  1559  on  "Rural  Libraries"  which 
has  just  been  issued. 


Paper  is  now  being  tested  as  a  mulch  for  such  common  garden  crops  as  corn, 
beets,  carrots,  green  beans,  squashes,  and  others  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
Yields  from  1  1/2  to  3  times  as  great  as  from  unmulched  crops  have  been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  paper-mulch,  and    experiments  are  going  forward  to  find  the 
most  practical  kind  of  paper  for  this  purpose.    These  experiments  are  the  out- 
growth of  the  successful  use  of  paper-mulch  in  pineapple  production  in  Hawaii. 


Soy  beans  are  being  planted  with  corn  to  excellent  advantage  throughout 
the  Corn  Belt;  especially  where  corn  is  hogged  off. 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has  announced  examinations  for 
Senior  Plant  Quarantine  Aide  at  from  $1,860  to  $2,400  a  year  and  for  Junior 
Scientific  Aide  in  Date  Scale  Eradication  at  From  $1,320  to  $1,680  a  year. 
Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later 
than  June  5.    Further  information  in  regard  to  these  positions  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Commission. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT:      For  the  benefit  of  any  of  you  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
"bulletins  mentioned  during  the  course  of  this  digest,  we  will  repeat  the  numbers: 
"Shall  I    Buy  a  Combine"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1565-     "Lice,  Mange  and  Ticks 
of  Horses"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1493.     "Goose  Raising"  is  Farmers*  Bulletin 
No.  767.     "Feeding  Garbage  to  Hogs"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1133.  and"Rural 
Libraries"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1559.     Any  of  these  bulletins  may  be  obtained 
through  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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